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been used to take an afternoon nap in the drawing-room,
where one of the well-upholstered ends of a comfortable
Chesterfield sofa served his head for a pillow. One day,
quite regardless of her husband's habit, Mrs. Shaw got rid
of this sofa and replaced it with a more elegant and costlier
piece whose hard wooden end none could mistake for a
pillow after lunch or at any other time. Most husbands
would have grumbled at being so summarily deprived of
an accessory to their rest. Not so Shaw: expelled from the
drawing-room, he thenceforth took his nap in the least
uncomfortable chair in his sitting-room, forbearing to com-
plain because, in his eyes, there was nothing to complain
about. His kingdom is of the intellect, his riches im-
material, and his most valued possessions the treasures of
his mind, ideas.
Those ideas, as we have seen, are not peculiarly his own:
he found them. They are common property, and he would
pass them to us as eagerly as he received them from others.
Teacher rather than discoverer, cartographer rather than
explorer, interpreter rather than creator, he has founded no
new religion, formulated no new philosophy, discovered no
new truth of science, economics, politics, or art. Even his
plays are constructed avowedly on classical lines, and inten-
tionally packed with stage tricks hundreds of years old.
His conduct, too rather than original1, has been exemplarily
orthodox, a pattern of middle-class virtues.
But if Shaw is not original, he is none the less unique.
No one can make such glitteringly effective use of the
philosophies and discoveries of others. He takes their un-
promising material, distils and simplifies it, then dresses it
in parable and decorates it with homely simile until it is
completely humanized without ever being dull, with the
result that as an elucidator he is unrivalled. On almost
every subject G. B. S. acts with gay competence as guide
to the laity, initiating its members into the mazes of the
experts and making their intricacies plain. By the alchemy
of genius he transmutes the abstruse theories and academic
jargon of the specialist into forms easily digestible by the
willing but none too clever layman, He acts as a powerful
digestive, and is, as it were, an enzyme of the intellect.